GREAT AMERICANS

the humble food which was all his father could afford.
Money was so scarce, indeed, that two years were all
tha: could be spared out of Benjamin's life for schooling.
The first year he went to the Boston Grammar School,
and the second he spent at a school where they taught
writing and arithmetic, and then, at the age of ten, he
was taken away and told that he must help his father
make soap and candles.

Benjamin hated the job! He hated the smell of soap
and tallow, and the work of pouring the hot, greasy
mess into moulds, clipping the candle-wicks, and the
numberless odd tasks which fell to his lot. Neither did
he like his father's suggestion that he should train for
the Church. Young Franklin's idea of life was some-
thing much more exciting than soap-making and preach-
inc. As a matter of fact, his great longing at that time
was to be a sailor, and in his off hours he hung about
the quays where he talked to seafarers and listened to
their stories of pirates and other exciting yarns of the
sea.

Nevertheless Benjamin continued to help his father
till he was thirteen; then, seeing how the boy disliked
his tasks, Josiah apprenticed him to his half-brother,
James, who was a printer. At this time young Franklin
was a well-grown, sturdy lad, strong and diligent" in his
work, even when he did not like it, and already a great
swimmer. Swimming was to be one of Benjamin
Franklin's chief recreations for a large part of his life,
and he and his friends used to swim in the Charles
River or bathe in the numerous coves which formed the
shores of Massachusetts Bay. Another of the boy's